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TO  THE 


HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  W.  BIBB, 

Governor  of  Alabama.  / 

SIR, 

The  very  great  interest  excited  every  where  by  the  repu 
tation  of  the  territory,  over  which  you  have  so  faithfully  presided, 
lias  induced  me  to  compose  the  following  summary  of  its  leading 
geographical  and  topographical  features.  The  plan  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  now  under  discussion  in  the  convention  at  Huntsville,  is 
calculated  to  raise  high  expectations  of  the  liberality  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  territory,  it  is  believed,  will  lose  nothing  of  its 
interest  in  the  state. 

By  giving  a  just  and  generous  view  of  your  fine  country,  I  have 
designed  to  invite  many  valuable  citizens  now  loitering,  for  want 
of  employment,  about  our  towns  and  cities,  in  the  middle  and 
eastern  states,  to  a  theatre  on  which  they  may  employ  advantage¬ 
ously  their  talents,  industry,  and  remaining  capital.  There  they 
may  always  make  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  them  in  comfort,  and 
with  prudence,  accumulate  independence. 

In  Alabama,  there  is  good  water,  a  mild  climate,  genial  soil,  and 
as  much  health  as  can  be  found  any  where  in  the  United  States. 

Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

EBENEZER  H.  CUMMINS, 


Philadelphia,  August  16, 1819. 


ALABAMA. 


315  length,  C,  n  30°  10'  and  35°  00  N.  Lat.  Sq.  Miles, 
150  breadth,  £  beUV  n  8°  00'  and  10°  15' W.Lon.  5  47,000. 

Boundaries. — Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tennessee  ;  on  the  south  by  West  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ;  on  the  east  by  Georgia  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Mississippi. 

Divisions . — The  state,  at  present,  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  counties  ;  some  of  which,  being  yet  too 
extensive  for  convenience,  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily 
subdivided  : 

Madison 
Limestone 
Lauderdale 
Franklin* 

Lawrence 
Cotaco 
St.  Clair 
Autauga 

Face  of  the  Country. — Between  the  falls  of  the  rivers 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  extent  of  120  miles,  the 
country  is  comparatively  level.  Above  the  falls,  to  the  great 
valley  of  the  Tennessee,  another  extent  of  120  miles, 


Shelby 

Cahawba 

Blount 

Tuskaloosa 

Montgomery 

Dallas 

Monroe 


Baldwin 

Clarke 

Washington 

Marengo 

Marion 

Conneuch  and 

Mobile 
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the  country  is  exceedingly  rough,  and  in  some  places 
mountainous.  Here  the  two  great  leading  chains  of  the 
mountains  so  distinctly  marked  in  Virginia,  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  Tennessee,  the  Allegany  and  Cumberland, 
break  and  disseminate  their  fragments  over  the  surface 
of  the  country.  The  Allegany,  after  leaving  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  and  Tennessee,  traverses  the  upper  section  of 
Georgia,  under  the  names  of  “  Lookout,”  u  Currahee,” 
^c.  crosses  into  Alabama,  interposes  one  of  its  broken 
limbs  between  the  waters  of  Chatahooclfe  and  Tallapoo¬ 
sa  ;  throws  the  other  into  the  forks  of  the  Alabama,  and 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Coosa  and  Tombigbee; 
losing  itself  in  a  succession  of  sharp  and  ugly  hills  on 
the  river  Cahawba.  The  Cumberland,  crossing  the 
Tennessee  about  the  Suck,  and  greatly  obstructing  the 
navigation  of  that  fine  river,  inclines  to  the  west;  wind¬ 
ing  with  its  great  curve,  and  embosoming  its  extensive 
and  fertile  valley,  finally  breaks  south  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  and  tumbles,  without  order,  its  fragments  into 
the  forks  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Black  Warrior.  Some 
of  these  ridges  rise  to  the  height  of  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Geology. — The  Allegany  and  Cumberland  are  dissimi¬ 
lar  in  their  geological  structure;  and  all  their  correspond¬ 
ing  ridges,  to  their  very  extremities,  are  marked  with  the 
characteristic  difference.  The  Allegany  is  primitive , 
the  Cumberland  secondary ,  in  their  formation.  Most  of 
the  vallies  between  are  of  transition.  The  constituents 
of  the  Allegany,  where  the  rocks  remain  unbroken,  are 
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granite,  gniess,  mica,  clay-slate,  &c.  all  inclined.  The 
constituents  of  the  Cumberland  ridges  are  sandstone, 
shell,  limestone,  coal,  &c.  all  horizontal  in  their  straufi- 
caiion.  The  lower  parts  of  the  slate  are  entirely  alluvial; 
and  the  valley  of  Tennessee  secondary. 

Rivers. — This  state  is  watered  by  a  number  <^f  fine 
rivers;  mostly  navigable,  and  affording  every  facility  to 
its  commercial  intercourse.  The  principal  are,  the  Mo¬ 
bile,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  Cnatahooche,  Tennessee, 
Tuskaloosa,  Cahawba,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Conneuch, 
Escambia,  Perdido,  Yellow-water,  Elk,  Choctaw,  fy c. 

Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee,  about  six  miles  above  the  3  l°N.  Lat.  near 
old  fortStoddart.  This  noble  river  is  no  sooner  formed  than 
it  becomes  divided  by  a  succession  of  islands;  the  western 
channel  obtaining  the  name  of  Mobile,  probably  from  the 
fickleness  of  its  course.  The  eastern  channel  is  called 
Tensaw;  the  middle  channel  being  known  by  the  name 
of  Spanish  River.  These  channels  are  all  navigable  by 
any  vessel  that  can  pass  the  bar  of  the  bay  of  Mobile; 
and  communicate  by  various  cross-cuts,  forming  many 
low  islands  in  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  when  the 
waters  of  the  Mobile  again  collect  into  a  body,  and  flow 
into  the  bay.  The  bay  of  Mobile  affords  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  thirty  miles  long,  averaging  seven  miles 
wide.  It  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
strait,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  formed  by  the  eastern 
shore  protruding  a  long  sandy  point  towards  Dauphin 
Island,  on  the  west.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is 
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covered  by  only  ten  feet  of  water,  and  greatly  interferes 
with  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  Mobile  and  its  wa¬ 
ters.  Any  vessel  passing  this  bar,  may  proceed  to  Clai¬ 
borne  on  the  Alabama,  and  St.  Stephens  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee. 

Alabama,  bestowing  its  name  on  the  state,  is  formed 
by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers  near  Fort  Jackson, 
thence,  in  a  right  line  sixty  miles,  its  course  is  nearly 
west,  until  it  receives  the  Cahawba;  whence,  in  a  right 
line  one  hundred  miles,  nearly  S.  W.,  it  proceeds  to  its 
junction  with  Tombigbee.  This  beautiful  river,  with  a 
transparent  gentle  current,  generally  half  a  mile  wide, 
affords  excellent  navigation  for  schooners  sixty  miles  to 
Claiborne.  Here  the  first  shallows  intervene,  above 
which  it  is  navigable  its  whole  course  by  barges  and 
keel  boats  of  the  largest  size. 

Tombigbee,  nearly  the  size  of  the  Alabama,  with  a 
current  still  more  gentle,  is  formed  by  several  large 
creeks,  that  water  the  Chickasaw  country  in  Mississippi, 
uniting  at  Cotton-gin  Port,  about  seventy  miles  S.  W» 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  on  Tennessee.  Thence  a  course 
east  of  south  it  crosses  into  Alabama,  receiving  several 
creeks  from  the  Choctaw  country  on  the  west,  and  the 
Sipsey  river  on  the  east.  It  unites  with  the  Tuskaloosa, 
or  Black  Warrior,  after  a  course  of  100  miles;  and, 
turning  to  the  south,  130  miles,  unites  with  the  Alaba¬ 
ma.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  by  schooners  to  St. 
Stephens,  where  its  first  shallows  occur;  and  for  barges 
and  keel  bottoms  to  Cotton-gin  Port,  220  miles  further. 
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The  Tennessee  river,  on  entering  this  state,  inclines  te 
the  south,  seeking  its  way  through  the  barriers  interposed 
by  the  Cumberland  mountain.  There  is  only  a  segment 
of  its  great  arch,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Bend, 
within  this  state;  for,  as  soon  as  it  effects  the  passage  of 
the  mountain,  it  turns  northwardly,  tantalizing  the  Ala¬ 
bamian,  by  carrying  him  two  hundred  miles  from  his 
market.  But  even  this,  apparently,  accidental  visitation 
by  this  noble  river,  although  broken  in  its  navigation  by 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  is.hailed  most  cordially  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants;  for  it  bestows  on  them  one  of  the  finest  valleys 
in  the  United  States,  and  invites,  by  a  pretty  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tennessee  to  pass  their  produce  to  Mobile,  for  a  market, 
instead  of  pursuing  their  own  river  into  the  Mississippi, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  New  Orleans.  The  Tennessee, 
in  this  state,  is  generally  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
navigable  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  by  the  largest  steam  boats; 
and  its  whole  course  above,  by  barges  and  keel  boats, 
which,  in  freshets, may  without  difficulty  descend  through 
the  shoajs. 

The  Chatahooche  rises  in  Georgia,  near  the  35°  N, 
Lat.  and  pursues  a  S.  W.  course,  receiving  small  streams 
from  the  right  and  left,  until  it  arrives  near  the  Uchee, 
•and  thence  becomes  the  boundary  between  this  state  and 
Georgia,  150  miles  nearly  south  to  the  31°  N.  Lat.  It 
then  passes  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  taking  the  name 
of  Apalachicola,  after  receiving  the  Flint,  a  considerable 
river  rising  in  Georgia,  and  forms  the  boundary  the  whole 
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way  between  East  and  West  Florida.  The  Apalachi¬ 
cola  atfords  good  schooner  navigation  to  the  mouth  of' 
Flint;  and  for  boats  150  miles  further,  to  Cowetas,  be¬ 
yond  which  it  becomes  shoaly.  It  is  longer  than  any 
river  in  the  Atlantic  states,  the  Susquehanna  excepted; 
and  travelling  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.,  it  is  the  first  river 
of  magnitude  that  falls  into  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Tuskaloosa,  or  Black  Warrior,  is  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Tombigbee.  It  rises  among  the  broken 
ridges  of  Cumberland  and  Allegany,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Big  Bend  of  Tennessee;  and  is  formed  ul¬ 
timately  by  the  union  of  the  Big  and  Little  Warrior 
rivers,  having  generally  a  S.  W.  course.  Receiving  the 
Locust,  Sipsey,  and  North  Branch,  after  a  course  of  230 
miles,  it  unites  with  the  Tombigbee.  The  Tuskaloosa  is 
navigable  by  steam  boats  to  the  town  of  Tuskaloosa,  a 
distance  from  its  mouth,  in  a  direct  line,  of  100  miles; 

m  j 

and  in  freshets  batteaux  may  ascend  and  descend  60 
miles  higher.  - 

The  Cahawba,  which  has  given  name  to  the  seat  of 
gov -rnmejitv  is  a  beautiful  stream,  falling  into  the  Alaba- 

~  oni  die  north,  at  the  great  bend  of  that  river.  It 
fate  is  \  r  -  .  s  , 

Allegany,  interlocks  with 
rs  au-  * 


issv  ’,J  il'lC 
.  cen  the 
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c  course. 


It  is 


,,  .  ,  and  runs  n'eai. «. 

Muviai,  li^ 

navigable  bj  .  southern  V  m^es  t0  the  falls. 

The  Coosa  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  Alabama, 

and  might  be  “considered  that  river  continued.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Estinella  and  High  Tower  rivers  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  Interlocking  with  the  Highwassee  and  other 
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streams  of  Tennessee,  it  crosses  into  this  state  at  Fort 
Armstrong;  thence  through  a  rough  country,  continuing 
a  shoaly  and  interrupted  course  200  miles,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  several  creeks  from  the  west,  Taliscliatchee,  Talle- 
dega,  and  Hatchett  creeks  from  the  east,  it  unites  with 
the  Tallapoosa  at  Fort  Jackson.  The  Coosa  is  naviga¬ 
ble  above  Fort  Jackson  only  three  miles,  where  inter- 
vene  the  beautiful  Watumpka  falls,  cutting  off  all  ascent 
by  boats.  Boats,  however,  descend  in  freshets  even  from 
Georgia.  Time  and  increased  resources  will,  no  doubt, 
improve  the  channel  of  the  Coosa,  and  make  it  an  im¬ 
portant  rout  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Tallapoosa  is  comparatively  a  small  river,  rising 
in  the  ridges  between  the  Chatahooche  and  Coosa.  Flow¬ 
ing  to  the  south  60  miles,  it  falls  perpendicularly  in  a 
beautiful  sheet,  and  afterwards,  turning  to  the  west,  and 
augmenting  its  column  by  several  streams,  runs  into  the 
Coosa  at  Fort  Jackson.  It  is  navigably  30  miles,  and 
then  becomes  rough. 

Elk,  a  beautiful  river,  falls  into  the  Tennessee  $r, 
having  rum  some  distance  through  the  state  of  Tenney 
see.  It  is  not  less  than  100  varls  wide  at  its  .. 
with  a  good  navigat^n  Fayetteville,  fo^e  falls  t  gest 
barges,  and  for  JihElTboats,  to  Winchestiountaino- 

Bear  River, 'rising  in  the  m>°*  TheFmn  of  the  Mus¬ 
cle  Shoals,  falls  into  the  Tennessee  from  the  south-east. 
It  is  a  rapid  stream,  70  yards  wide,  affording  little  navi¬ 
gation.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  its  entrance 
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into  the  Tennessee  at  the  point  where  the  western  boun¬ 
dary  of  Alabama  reaches  that  river. 

Perdido  is  a  small  stream  or  bay,  25  miles  east  of  Mo¬ 
bile  bay,  and  meriting  notice  only  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  forms  the  boundary  between  this  state  and  West 
Florida. 

Escambia,  rising  in  the  pine  woods,  20  miles  east  of 
the  Alabama,  would  be  too  inconsiderable  for  notice,  but 
that,  in  uniting  with  the  Conneuch,  it  gives  name  to  the 
continued  stream,  and  also  to  the  bay  below. 

The  Conneuch  is  a  considerable  river,  navigable  60 
miles.  It  rises  below  the  falls  of  the  large  rivers,  within 
the  alluvial  country,  making  many  large  creeks,  and  wa¬ 
tering  most  of  the  country  between  the  Alabama  and  Cha- 
tahooche  risers. 

The  Yellow-water,  a  pretty  little  river,  rises  in  the  pine 
woods  to  the  east  of  Conneuch,  and  falls  into  Escambia 
hay. 

Choctaw  rises  still  east  of  the  Yellow-water,  and  dis¬ 
charges  itself  into  the  bay  of  St.  Rosa. 

Soil  and  Produce. — Some  of  the  land  within  this 
V.  :  comparatively  poor.  All  that  tract  of  country 

betwtm  the'  falls  of  the  rives  auld Jhe  southern  bounda? 
ry  is  aVwiai,  li.^ht,  and  sandy,  wiVnYorests  of  pine; 
and,  as  in  the  "outheru?  states  generally,  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  piney  or  alluvial  tract  of  this  state, 
however,  is  more  fertile  than  those  of  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia;  having  a  greater  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  and 
more  oak  interspersed  with  the  pines.  Being  also  more 
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elevated  and  rolling,  it  is  drained,  where  swampy,  more 
easily  than  similar  lands  in  those  states.  It  contains,  too, 
less  stagnant  water,  less  wet  land,  and  cypress  swamps, 
as  shown  by  the  very  rapid  currents  of  most  of  the 
streams;  and  many  excellent  springs  appear  every  w  here, 
even  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  land  lying 
on  the  streams,  instead  of  being  soaked  and  poisoned 
with  bay-galls,  swamps,  and  lagoons,  becomes  very  fine 
arable  bottom,  with  a  rich  growth  of  poplar,  walnut,  &c. 
The  alluvial  country  abounds  with  prairies. 

A  belt  of  shell  and  limestone,  accompanied  with  prai- 
re  lands,  twenty  miles  wide,  commences  south  of  Fort 
Jackson,  and  extending  westwardly,  crosses  the  Alaba¬ 
ma  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba,  and  the  Tombig- 
bee  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tuskaloosa,  and  afterwards 
stretches  over  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Within  this  belt 
the  pines  disappear,  and  the  land  is  loamy  and  fertile, 
imparting  its  qualities  even  to  the  pine  regions  bordering 
on  it.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  more  good  soil  with¬ 
in  the  alluvial  limits  of  Alabama,  than  in  the  states  im¬ 
mediately  east  of  it;  with  the  prospect  of  much  more 
health  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  central  parts  of  the  state,  between  the  falls  of  the 
rivers  and  the  Tennessee  valley,  are  mountainous;  and 
regarded  as  the  least  desirable.  The  sharp  ridges,  and 
spurs  of  the  Allegany,  cut  up  the  eastern  portions  of  this 
tract.  The^good  lands  are  confined  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  rivers;  the  inter-vales  narrow  and  rich;  and 
the  sides  and  summits  of  the  ridges  stony  and  barren. 
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The  western  sections  of  this  tract  are  filled  with  the  spurs 
of  the  Cumberland  mountain.  Here  the  ridges  are  not 
so  sharp,  the  valleys  reposing  on  limestone  fertile. 
The  rivulets  and  creeks  run  from  the  hills  in  sprightli¬ 
ness,  until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  Tombigbee.  Here 
also,  are  many  fine  tracts  of  bottom  land,  bordered  by 
slopes,  and  rolling  grounds,  which,  in  a  natural  state,  in¬ 
dicate  great  fertility;  but,  being  liable  to  be  washed  away 
by  torrents  of  rain,  when  subjected  to  the  plough,  will, 
without  the  greatest  skill  and  care  of  the  planter,  ulti¬ 
mately  become  thin  and  less  productive,  while  the  bot¬ 
toms  will  gain  what  they  lose. 

The  northern  parts  of  Alabama  consist  of  the  fine  val¬ 
ley  of  Tennessee,  making  the  counties  of  Madison,  Lime¬ 
stone,  Lauderdale,  Cotaco,  Lawrence,  Franklin,  &c. 
This  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desir¬ 
able  countries  in  the  United  States;  being  in  the  region 
of  health,  and  having  a  climate  of  most  delicious  tem¬ 
perature,  good  water,  and  abundantly  productive  lands. 
Here  it  is,  the  United  States  derived  the  highest  prices 
for  their  public  lands;  receiving,  instead  of  two  dollars , 
the  minimum  fixed  by  congress,  frequently  twenty,  thirty, 
and  sometimes  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

On  the  whole  view  of  the  state,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
three-fifths  of  the  lands  are  arable,  and  fertile  even  in  the 
first  stages  of  settlement;  and  most  of  it  capable  of  set¬ 
tlement  and  improvement  by  art  and  labour.  The  staple 
of  this  state  is  cotton;  of  which  the  lands  in  every  part 
are  productive.  The  upper  country  grows  the  green  seed 
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or  short  staple,  of  superior  quality  to  the  Georgia  pro¬ 
duct,  of  the  Savannah  counties,  and  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  Altamaha  and  its  branches.  The  southern  coun¬ 
ties  grow  the  black  seed,  or  long  staple,  rivalling  that 
of  New  Orleans.  On  the  islands  and  gulf  coast  the 
sea  island  cotton,  of  the  finest  quality,  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated.'’  '  The  present  crop  is  estimated  at 
50,000  bales;  and  the  state  is  capable  of  producing  five, 
six,  and  even  ten  times  that  quantity,  supplying  at  the 
same  time  the  provisions  necessary  to  a  full  population. 
Sugar-cane  flourishes  below  the  31°  N.  Lat.  that  is,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf.  The  products  of  the  middle 
and  northern  parts,  besides  cotton,  are  tobacco,  the  win¬ 
ter  grains  of  every  kind,  and  Indian  corn  in  abundance. 
Rice  is  cultivated  in  the  lower  counties;  and  every  where 
potatoes,  peas,  pumpkins,  melons,  in  great  quantities.  The 
apple  family,  and  the  smaller  fruits  do  well,  among  the 
ridges  of  the  middle,  and  in  the  vallies  of  the  northern 
counties.  Peaches  find  here  their  most  favourite  soil  and 
climate,  and  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection. 

A  colony  of  French  emigrants,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
lieutenant  general  Lefevre,  obtained,  in  18 17,  the  permis-  • 
sion  of  the  United  States  to  settle  four  townships  of  land 
in  this  state,  on  a  credit  of  fourteen  years  for  the  purchase 
money,  at  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands,  two 
dollars  per  acre,  on  the  condition,  and  expressly  with  the 
view  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  introducing  and 
cultivating  the  vine  and  olive.  This  colony  is  located  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Tuskaloosa,  or  Black 
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Warrior  rivers,  about  the  latitude  32°  30'  N.  General 
Lefevre,  and  his  most  intelligent  and  faithful  associates, 
who  have  steadily  adhered  to  the  views  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  return  of  its  hospitality  to  them  in  their  day 
of  adversity,  entertain  a  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment;  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  middle 
counties  of  this  state,  where  the  gravel,  stone,  and  dry 
ridges  prevail,  will  become  the  first  vintage  of  the  world. 

The  lower  counties  can  supply  abundance  of  tar,  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  which,  from  the  conti¬ 
guity  of  the  West  Indies,  will  become  considerable  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  exports  of  the  state. 

Mineralogy. — The  earth  here  too  affords  its  treasures, 
profusely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  independ¬ 
ently  of  its  rewards  for  the  planters’  labour.  The  finest 
coal  abounds  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  all  the 
ridges  of  the  Cumberland  mountain.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  many  places  in  profuse  quantities.  Limestone,  and 
stone  suitable  for  building,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  on 
all  the  rivers.  The  real  Burr  flint  has  been  discovered  in 
all  the  ridges  of  the  northern  mountains.  Salt  springs 
start  up  in  many  places,  some  of  which  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  for  the  inhabitants.  With  these  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  agricultural  staples,  with  countless  mill- 
seats  and  water  powers,  in  the  finest  situations,  and  many 
other  advantages  that  might  be  enumerated,  this  state 
cannot  fail  to  become  wealthy,  comfortable,  and  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Climate. — Autumn,  winter,  and  spring  are  delicious. 
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The  summer  heats  are  greatly  ameliorated,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties,  by  the  breezes  and  trade  winds  setting  from 
the  Gulf;  the  high  country  having  a  pure  elastic  atmo¬ 
sphere,  bracing  the  inhabitants,  and  qualifying  them  to 
endure  their  continued  summer.  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  Alabama  are  not  so  great  as  they  are  found 
to  be  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states;  the  thermometer 
seldom  reaching  90°  in  summer,  or  descending  below 
20°^ above  0,  in  the  winter.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  face  of  the  country,  the  purity  and  rapidity  of  the 
streams,  the  small  quantity  of  stagnant  water,  and  the 
predominance  of  a  fine  clear  atmosphere,  one  would  con¬ 
clude  most  favourably  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  state; 
and,  so  long  as  it  has  been  settled,  the  inhabitants  have 
found  it  unquestionable.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  Alabama,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  healthful  state 
in  the  union;  having  no  liability  to  the  inflammatory  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  north,  and  being  free  from  the  debilitating 
fevers  of  the  south. 

t  Population. — The  population  is  continually  augment¬ 

ing  by  an  unprecedented  emigration;  but,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  is  now  100,000,  including  30,000 
slaves.  Besides  this  population,  there  are  within  the  state 
about  10,000  Indians.  The  present  population  is  princi¬ 
pally  agricultural;  affording,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  country,  an  enlightened,  wealthy,  and 
flourishing  community.  This  state  has  received  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  80,000  inhabitants  within  the  last  two  years; 
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and  will  double  its  present  population  long  before  the* 
census  of  1830  shall  be  taken. 

Government. — Alabama  is  now  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  forming  for  itself  a  constitution,  and  organizing 
a  government.  What  would  an  European  state  give  for 
such  a  privilege?  This  government  will  be  republican, 
not  more  from  the  requisition  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  than  from  the  temper  and  political  predi¬ 
lection  of  the  people.  From  the  intelligence  of  the  whole 
mass  of  population,  it  may  be  fairly  expected,  that  aft  the 
institutions  of  the  government  will  be  liberal;  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  people,  in  this  regard,  may  be  fully 
indulged  from  their  abundant  resources. 

Towns. — This  state  is  too  young  to  have  many  large 
towns;  but,  youthful  as  it  is,  it  has  some  so  considerable, 
as  to  indicate  the  commercial  points  of  the  country.  A 
notice  of  some  of  them  will,  therefore,  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting. 

Mobile  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  stands  most 
in  the  way  of  its  foreign  commerce;  being  at  the  head  of 
Mobile  bay,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  gulf.  It  claims 
to  be  the  importing  and  exporting  emporium  of  the  state. 
It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  upon  an  extensive 
plain,  elevated  twenty  feet  above  high  water.  It  looks 
over  the  bay,  and  is  regarded  as  a  healthy  town.  Exten¬ 
sive  shallows  prevent  vessels  from  coming  directly  up  to 
the  town,  being  obliged  to  tack  frequently,  and  wait  par¬ 
ticular  winds  to  enable  them  to  come  into  port.  This 
circumstance  is  against  the  commercial  convenience  of 
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the  town.  Mobile,  notwithstanding,  has  grown  rapidly, 
and  is  doing  business  with  sprightliness.  It  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2000,  with  thirty  or  forty  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments.  It  does  not  depend  for  support  upon  the  country 
immediately  surrounding;  looking  to  the  produce  and 
population  of  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  Mobile,  Tom- 
bigbee,  Alabama,  and  their  branches,  for  its  nourishment, 
growth,  and  prosperity.  Mobile  must  become  a  place  of 
importance;  having,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  possession 
of  the  highway  through  which  most  of  the  commerce  of 
the  state  must  pass  and  repass.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Mobile  county,  has  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  500,000 
dollars,  issues  two  newspapers,  and  at  present  is  the 
only  port  of  entry  in  the  state. 

Blakely  is  immediately  opposite  to  Mobile,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  bay,  near  its  head,  and  also  in  the  county 
of  Mobile.  It  was  recently  established  as  the  rival  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  and  with  it  contends  for  the  commerce  of  Alabama. 
In  the  approach  to  the  town  ^om  the  bay,  it  has  some 
advantage  over  its  rival;  but  its  more  recent  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  want  of  the  public  institutions,  will  proba¬ 
bly  preponderate  its  comparative  advantages  as  to  situa¬ 
tion,  even  if  they  were  admitted.  It  has,  however,  400 
inhabitants,  a  few  stores,  an  i  a  newspaper. 

St.  Stephens  is  a  flourishing  town,  situate  at  the  head 
of  the  schooner  navigation,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  upon  a  high  uneven  bluff,  and  is  distant  from  Mo¬ 
bile  100  miles.  It  is  the  capital  of  Washington  county, 
has  a  fine  country  to  afford  it  immediate  support;  a  bank, 
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with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars;  a  land  office  for  the 
disposition  of  the  United  States’  lands;  an  academy; 
school  for  young  ladies;  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  This 
town  aims  at  the  commerce  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Black 
Warrior;  having  already  two  steam  boats,  one  running 
to  Mobile,  the  other  to  the  falls  of  Tuskaloosa.  The 
population  is  about  2000,  and  it  grows  fast  into  impor¬ 
tance. 

Alabama,  capital  of  Monroe  county,  recently  establish¬ 
ed,  at  the  head  of  the  schooner  navigation,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank,  upon  an  elevated  and  beautiful 
bluff.  It  claims,  and  will  probably  obtain  the  commerce 
of  this  river;  having  in  its  vicinity,  competent  to  its  sup¬ 
port,  a  fine  rich  settlement,  which  has  already  given  it  a 
considerable  impulse.  The  population  at  present  is  1,500, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  stores,  an  academy,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Cahawba  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government? 
and  was  recently  laid  out,  and  many  of  the  building  lots 
sold.  It  is  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  Alabama  river, 
just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba  river,  upon  a  beautiful 
elevated  plain,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  prairie.  It 
is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Dallas  county,  with  an  office  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  many  commercial  advantages, 
and  at  present  a  population  of  500.  It  is  about  100 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee. 

Tuskaloosa,  a  recently  settled  town,  having  already 
1 .500  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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Tuskaloosa  river,  just  below  its  falls.  Its  site  is  elegant 
aud  healthful.  Commanding  the  trade  of  the  river,  and 
being  the  thorough-fare  between  the  settlements  in  the 
Tennessee  valley  and  Mobile,  it  must  continue  to  thrive. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Tuskaloosa  county;  and  a 
weekly  newspaper  is  issued  for  the  amusement  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

Philadelphia,  lately  laid  out  on  the  south-west  bank  of 
the  Alabama,  about  five  miles  below  Fort  Jackson,  in 
Montgomery  county,  of  which  it  is  the  seat  of  justice,  is 
situate  in  a  fine  settlement,  thriving  rapidly,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  become  a  large  town. 

Eagleville,  the  capital  of  Marengo  county,  is  situated 
within  the  grant  to  the  French  colony,  on  a  beautiful  and 
healthful  bluff,  upon  the  Tombigbee,  a  few  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Tuskaloosa  or  Black  Warrior.  The 
surrounding  country  is  rich  and  charming.  Its  commer¬ 
cial  prospects  are  promising;  and  it  has  the  patronage  of 
the  French  colony.  The  present  population  is  about  400, 
daily  augmenting.  T 

Jackson,  a  pretty  place,  and  capital  of  Clarke  county, 
is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tombigbee,  upon  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plain,  one  mile  from  the  river,  and  nine  miles  below 
St.  Stephens;  and  has  400  inhabitants,  and  many  stores. 

Coffeeville  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Clarke  county,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  flourishing  settlement. 

Huntsville,  is  the  principal  and  oldest  town  in  the 
valley  of  Tennessee,  and  is  the  capital  of  Madison  county. 
The  United  States  have  here  a  land  office,  which,  since 
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its  establishment,  has  done  more  business  than  any 
two  others.  It  has  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  500,000 
dollars ;  two  printing  offices;  and  2,500  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  a  most  flourishing  town;  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  finest  countries  on  earth;  and  affords  a  po¬ 
lished  and  hospitable  society.  Here  met  the  convention, 
in  July,  1819,  to  frame  the  constitution  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state. 

Florence,  lately  laid  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mus¬ 
cle  Shoals,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  is  the 
capital  of  Lauderdale  county.  It  is  planted  in  a  rich 
and  growing  settlement,  at  the  head  of  the  ascending  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  river,  and  will  become  the  exporting  and 
importing  point  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  and  of 
course  a  place  of  great  importance. 

Bainbridge  is  nearly  opposite  Florence,  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  Franklin  county,  and  is  the  rival  of  Florence. 

Marathon  was  laid  out  by  the  government  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  is  a  thriving  village,  surrounded  by  the 
fine  lands  of  Lawrence  county.  It  will  become  the  place 
of  deposit  for  the  produce  descending  the  Tennessee, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Muscle  Shoals;  and  one  of  the 
points  in  the  commercial  communication  between  that 
river  and  the  Tuskaloosa  or  Black  Warrior. 

Mooresville  is  a  thriving  town  of  Limestone  county,  on 
the  north  of,  and  two  miles  from  Tennessee;  and,  though 
recently  established,  has  grown  up  to  importance. 

Banks. — There  are  three  banks  in  this  state,  each  with 
a  capital  of  500,000  dollars;  one  at  Mobile,  one  at  St.  Ste- 
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phens,  and  one  at  Huntsville.  The  charters  make  the  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  the  stockholders  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporations;  a  peculiar,  and  considered  a  valuable  trait. 
They  have  all  been  prudently  conducted,  and  are  in  good 
credit. 

Internal  Communication. — In  front  of  all  undertak¬ 
ings  to  improve  the  internal  intercourse,  congress  has 
reserved  five  per  centum  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
lands  lying  within  the. state,  to  be  sold  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September,  1819,  for  making  public 
roads,  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the  rivers; 
of  which  three-fifths  shall  be  applied  within  the  state, 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  thereof,  and  two- 
fifths  to  making  a  road  or  roads  leading  to  the  state, 
under  the  direction  of  congress.  The  legislature  of 
Alabama,  while  a  territory,  bestowed  particular  attention 
on  this  subject,  and,  it  is  to  be  expected,  will  not  lose 
sight  of  it  legislating  for  the  state.  It  is  too  early  to 
expect  turnpike  roads.  The  rivers  above  mentioned,  tra¬ 
verse  the  state  in  a  variety  of  directions;  assuring  the 
inhabitants  of  great  facilities  in  their  intercourse.  A 
steam  boat  navigates  the  Mobile  and  Tombigee  to  St. 
Stephens;  and  another  plies  between  St.  Stephens  and 
Tuskaloosa;  one  is  preparing  to  run  on  the  Alabama 
river;  one  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans;  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  navigate  the  Tennessee  below  the  Muscle  Shoals. 
Several  canals  are  projected,  but  not  yet  commenced. 

Commerce. — This  consists  in  bartering  the  produce  of 
the  statev for  cash,  foreign  fabrics,  and  necessary  supplies- 
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of  all  kinds.  The  state  is  too  young  to  own  much  ton¬ 
nage;  but  the  abundance  of  her  surplus  produce  gives 
employment  for  many  coasting  vessels,  principally  owned 
to  the  eastward,  and,  with  a  rapidity  unprecedented,  ac¬ 
cumulates  capital  in  the  country, 
v  Literary  Institutions. — The  government  of  the  United 

States  has  given  to  this  state  two  entire  townships,  47,000 
acres,  of  the  choicest  lands  unsold,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  seminary  of  learning,  which  may  safely  be  estimated  at 
500,000  dollars.  With  this  fund,  properly  managed, 
the  seminary  may  stand  on  the  highest  ground.  No  other 
in  the  United  States  has  started  with  such  distinguished 
pecuniary  advantages.  Supported  by  it,  Alabama  may 
command  the  teachers  of  this  or  any  other  country, 
for  the  education  of  her  sons;  and  have  no  tedious 
space  between  the  settlement  and  subjugation  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  science. 
Besides  this  liberal  provision,  the  state  has  640  acres  in 
every  six  miles  square,  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 
Academies  and  boarding  schools  already  exist  in  several 
of  the  counties,  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies. 

Indians . — It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  within 
this  state  20,000  Indians:  but  from  the  best  sources  of 
information,  it  is  believed  the  whole  number  does  not 
exceed  10,000;  owning  still  about  8,000,000  acres.  Of 
the  Creeks  there  are  6000,  of  the  Cherokees  2000,  of 
the  Choctaws  1500,  and  of  the  Chickasaws  500.  They 
are  all  now  pacific,  the  most  warlike  being  entirely  sub- 
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missive.  Agricultural  habits  are  taking  hold  of  them,  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  calculated,  that  they  have  at  length 
entered  upon  that  relation  to  the  whites  which  may 
preserve  their  independence,  until  they  arrive  at  the 
destiny  of  all  savage  tribes  in  the  midst  of  civili¬ 
zation,  total  extinction.  Amalgamation  with  the 
whites,  an  economy  scouted  by  some  fastidious  politi¬ 
cians,  is  the  only  means,  supported  by  experience,  to 
preserve  to  the  country  the  blood  of  her  aboriginal 
sons.  And  this  amalgamation,  of  the  savage  and  civi¬ 
lized  races,  has  produced,  in  some  of  the  oldest  states, 
men  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  union.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  vaunting  the  purity  of  their 
morals,  the  piety  of  their  religion,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  science,  we  find  whole  families  proudly  claiming 
descent  from  Indian  ancestry.  And  in  Virginia,  too, 
there  are  at  this  time,  many  families  descended  from  the 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  among  whom  there  have  been  an 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and  several 
distinguished  representatives  in  congress.  The  very 
intelligent,  influential,  and  honourable  family  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Hillhouse,  are  of  Indian  descent;  and  these 
high-minded  men  and  women  account  it  their  honour 
to  have  ennobled  their  blood,  by  cultivating  virtue, 
and  exerting,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  talents  of  the 
first  order.  So  of  the  Randolph  family  of  Virginia. 
In  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  country  of  which  we 
have  been  treating,  is  a  rising  family  of  the  name  of 
M4Intosh,  commonly  called  half-breeds,  possessed  of 
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many  of  the  higher  virtues,  and  particularly  distinguished 
in  military  achievements.  A  son  of  the  late  governor  of 
Georgia,  General  David  B.  Mitchell,  recently  married 
Miss  McIntosh,  an  accomplished  girl,  who,  though  de¬ 
scended  of  an  Indian  mother,  would  have  scorned  to 
mingle  her  blood  w’ith  that  of  an  ephemeral  dandy. 
Thirty  ,years  hence  it  will  not  be  accounted  a  great 
phenomenon  in  political  history,  that  Alabama  or  Geor¬ 
gia  should  be  distinguished  by  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
their  M^ntosh,  or  Mitchell,  as  Connecticut  has  been  by 
her  Hillhouse,  and  as  Virginia  now  is  by  her  Randolph. 

The  truth  is,  after  the  missionary  system,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  taming  by  the  arts,  shall  have  failed  in  the  bene¬ 
volent  purpose  of  rescuing  the  savage  from  heathenism 
and  extinction,  amalgamation  will  have  preserved  pre¬ 
cious  streams  of  Indian  blood,  coursing  the  veins  of  many 
generous  loyal  citizens.  Wherever  the  creator  of  the 
universe  has  thought  proper  to  institute  an  economy,  in 
the  works  of  his  hands,  productive  of  improvement  or 
amelioration,  the  cultivation  of  that  economy  is  righteous, 
and  will  be  blessed  in  the  increased  happiness  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  glory  of  himself. 


THE  END. 


